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The Workings of NCA-Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program 


By WILLIAM U. HUDSON 
President, National Canners Association 
Washington, D.C. 


In January, 1954, the National Can- 
ners Association supplemented what it 
was already doing in canned foods educa- 
tion by inaugurating its current Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations program. This 
was not an attempt to put out any fires. 

Each civilian in the U. S. ate an aver- 
age of 132 pound of canned foods in 
1955. Ten years earlier, each person aver- 
aged 109 pounds; 20 years earlier, 70 
pounds. Canned food per capita con- 
sumption had thus increased 40 percent 
in the last decade as against a 17 per- 
cent increase in population. It was clear 
that canned foods acceptance was gain- 
ing. The curves of both production and 
consumption were up. But there was a 
feeling that having been around a long 
time, canned foods had become more or 
less taken for granted by the public. 
At one time or another they were pur- 
chased by nearly everyone; they are on 
the shelves of every retail store in the 
country. But they had become routine 
with both consumers and retailers; reli- 
able old standbys. 


In short, canned foods lacked the pres- 
tige that the newer forms of food—pre- 
packaged fresh and frozen—were being 
given. The new is always the most glam- 
orous. Canned foods needed the creative 
publicity, merchandising and promotion 
that would give them new dimensions in 
the thinking of consumers and retailers. 
A counter revolution might bring them 
back into focus—might recapture recog- 
nition of their amazing contribution to 
modern living. 


THE PROGRAM 


The Consumer and Trade Relations 
program accordingly was set in motion 
—a two-pronged campaign directed at 
(1) the consuming public, to influence 
‘hem to buy and to serve more canned 
ioods with a pride of culinary achieve- 
nent, and (2) to influence distributors to 
-toeck more canned foods and to merchan- 
lise them more dramatically. The double 
aim; to build prestige and prominence 
‘or canned foods in both areas. 

To achieve this program we have in 
‘n advisory position a committee of can- 
‘ers headed by Norm Sorensen as chair- 
ian and a technical subcommittee of pro- 
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fessional men who serve their own can- 
ning firms in the promotion field, a sort 
of “shirt-sleeve task force,” to contribute 
professional knowledge and advice as to 
detailed ways and means of carrying out 
the specifics of the program. 


Responsibility for executing the pro- 
gram rests on selected members of the 
N.C.A. staff and the Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy public relations organization of 
New York City. On the staff it is Nelson 
Budd of our Information Division; Jack 
Stier of Statistics; and Katherine Smith 
of Consumer Service. In DAY, it is 
George Anderson, Don Callahan and Jean 
Way Schoonover. The entire professional 
and scientific staff of N.C.A. has avail- 
able or can prepare scientific and tech- 
nical information which is suitable raw 
material for publicity purposes, and the 
DAY agency provides the professional 
knowledge and techniques for shaping 
this material into forms that will appeal 
to the public and to develop the methods 
for disseminating the information. The 
total N.C.A. staff of 10 plus the DAY 
staff of 40, constitute a formidable regi- 
ment of man and womanpower, including 
home economists, educators, scientists, 
statisticians, economists, writers, editors, 
broadcasters, artists and specialists in 
scripts, exhibits, films, slides, recordings 
and practically every form of public 
media dispensation. 


CONSUMER RELATIONS 


The program informs the public about 
canned food products—their convenience, 
variety, economy, nutritive values, safety 
and year-round availability, plus their 
qualities of flavor, texture and downright 
goodness; things most people know, but 
must be told over and over again. 


At the same time efforts are made to 
increase canned foods prestige by show- 
ing how quality is achieved, that such 
foods are scientifically grown and canned, 
packed at the peak of fresh perfection; 
that women can use them imaginatively 
and serve them proudly. 


Obviously we cannot directly reach 
each and every one of the millions of 
women who buy and prepare food in 
American homes. But we get our mes- 
sage to them through the channels that 
do reach them—the food columns of pub- 
lications, the programs of radio and tele- 
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vision broadcasts, educators, authors, 
consultants on cookery, all those who 
guide and influence housewifely reac- 
tions. 


We supply nearly 3 million copies of 
school material annually; monthly re- 
leases with recipes to 53,000,000 circula- 
tion of metropolitan newspapers; scripts 
to 400 radio stations weekly and 265 TV 
stations monthly, and there is constant 
personal contact with these purveyors of 
food information. 


The audiences of these editors, writers, 
broadcasters differ: they are parents, 
brides, husbands, farm wives, career 
women, working women, debutantes, 
teen-agers—each group a market in it- 
self; each entitled to specila information. 
We therefore try to give anewemo E LE 
We therefore try to give a new com- 
plexion to canned foods publicity and 
merchandising; the messages are directed 
to specific audiences, telling not alone 
what the canner does for the consumer, 
but even more importantly, what the spe- 
cific consumer can do with the canners’ 
product. 


The canned foods story is linked with 
special events, such as when the super- 
markets celebrated their Silver Jubilee 
last year; recordings were made and dis- 
tributed to radio stations reporting on 
the fine showing canned foods made at 
the Atomic Tests in Nevada; on the in- 
dustry’s 50 years of cooperation with the 
Food and Drug Administration at the 
occasion of the Golden Anniversary of 
America’s original Pure Food Law. We’ve 
had a tremendous amount of valuable 
tie-in publicity on that subject alone. 

The farm public is not being ignored. 
There was distribution of a recording of 
an interview between Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson, and Execu- 
tive Secretary Carlos Campbell, covering 
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the contribution made by canning to the 
farmer’s welfare. 


A major project has been the institu- 
tion of a canning crops contest for young 
farmers. The national winner last year, 
a 16-year old beet grower, was taken to 
our Convention, received a plaque from 
Secretary Benson there in ceremonies 
broadcast over national radio networks. 
And this contest, in cooperation with the 
National Junior Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation, is being widely extended this 
year through the efforts of several of the 
state organizations. 


There are releases of stories and pic- 
tures illustrating the partnership of can- 
ner and grower to all publications that 
reach the farm audience, and nationally 
distributed radio and television scripts 
of similar material. 


Our publicity people on both the N.C.A. 
and DAY staffs meet food editors at their 
conventions and we give them special 
programs at ours. We have serviced them 
with a comprehensive reference manual 
called “The ABC’s of Canned Foods,” 
constantly brought up to date. 


Recently we completed a colored mo- 
tion picture, “The Three Squares,” illus- 
trating how the canning industry per- 
forms its production and distribution 
functions and thus serves the public wel- 
fare. This film is now in the hands of 
USDA Film Libraries all over the coun. 
try and will be shown in the next few 
years universally across the land — to 
civic groups, schools, service clubs, and 
every form of public assembly, as well 
as on television programs. 


TRADE RELATIONS 


To launch the trade relations phase of 
our program the N.C.A. formed a special 
Operations Committee of leaders in food 
distribution and retailing, whole opinions 
are constantly sought to help make the 
program most effective. 


The next step was to accumulate more 
information on retail attitudes towards 
canned foods, on their status in the retail 
store, and on their profitability for the 
retail grocer. A professional marketing 
organization was retained, and from this 
organization’s field staff in 137 cities, 
continuing monthly canned foods sales 
analysis reports were obtained. These 
covered store promotions featuring can- 
ned foods, advertising space devoted to 
these products, special promotions linked 
with the editorial features that were ap- 
pearing in the women’s magazines. 


These findings and reports are written 
up in a monthly Trade Information Bul- 


letin sent to our members and to distrib-. 


utor organizations. The bulletins contain 
information canned foods salesmen can 
use in contacts with their brokers and 
buyers. 
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Among the more outstanding develop- 
ments that have ensued from this work is 
an important study of nationwide Retail 
Cost of Handling, based on findings in 
29 cities, revealing that: (1) canned 
foods have the lowest handling costs of 
any product category, (2) account for 
one-sixth of total stores sales, (3) their 
average gross profit of 16 percent is bet- 
ter than that of half of the grocery prod- 
ucts in the store, and (4) canned foods 
account for as much as one-fifth of re- 
tailer’s total net profit dollars. 


A newsreel report of this study has 
been shown at meetings of canners, in- 
cluding the Iowa-Nebraska group, and 
at the annual gatherings of wholesalers, 
brokers, chain stores, supermarkets. 


Another study in this area included in- 
terviews with executives of 157 leading 
multi-unit retail organizations, repre- 
senting 7,009 stores, which resulted in 
these significant findings: 


Canned foods consistently deliver more 
net profit dollar to the food retailer than 
almost any other product in his store. 
They combine three important factors: 
large volume, fast turnover, and extreme- 
ly low handling, storage and sales costs. 


A pretty girl wins the attention spot- 
light, so the west coast Bartlett pear 
growers are using this beauty in the 1957 
program to promote canned Bartlett 
pears. She’s Miss Sue Fetz, formerly Miss 
San Francisco, and her photograph is now 
attracting nationwide attention in the 
nation’s food store press. She sells and 
tells about the 1957 canned Bartlett pear 
promotion push. Miss Fetz is holding one 
of the colorful store pieces prepared for 
the 1957 canned pear push by Pacific Coast 
Canned Pear Service, representing the 
pear growers of California, Oregon and 
Washington. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA PROJECT 


Still another major marketing research 
activity is named the Philadelphia Proj- 
ect, since it is conducted in stores of the 
Acme Super Markets Company of that 
city, constituting a laboratory for the 
study of canned foods retailing. The 
basic objective of this project is to meas- 
ure the effect of giving canned foods the 
same departmental status and manage- 
ment attention as is now given to meat, 
produce, and dairy products. 


This project is now in its second year 
of collecting statistics about the move- 
ment and sales volume of canned foods 
items stocked there. First reports have 
been issued covering canned vegetables, 
and future ones are in progress. 


Various packaging techniques are be- 
ing tested, and there will be reports on 
such subjects as various types of displays 
and promotion techniques, lighting, and 
shelf arrangements. 


CORRELATION 


So as to obtain the most mileage from 
today’s promotion dollar we believe that 
consumer relations must be correlated 
with trade relations for, no matter how 
well the consumer is indoctrinated, no 
matter how much persuasive publicity 
appears, if the canned product is not 
readily available, if it does not have good 
visibility at the point-of-sale, the final act 
of purchase does not take place. Editorial 
reprints, tie-in display suggestions, mar- 
keting research reports, basic reference 
materials—all of these are part of the 
plan. 


Add them all up and you have Con- 
sumer and Trade Relations. N.C.A.’s 
message about the advantages of canned 
foods is beamed at consumers from 16 to 
60, with incomes from $3,000 to $30,000 
per year, all via the third person endorse- 
ment of the food. counselors who speak 
to their particular audiences in maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and television. 
And N.C.A.’s message to the grocer is 
that he can make more money through 
better display and stronger featuring of 
canned foods in his business. 


We hope to create in the consumer’s 
mind a lasting awareness of and appre- 
ciation of canned foods in her daily buy- 
ing and in the preparation of meals in 
her home, and we seek to strengthen the 
industry’s position in the marketplace. 


We tell our story in a thousand ways, 
to a thousand audiences, but always with 
the same ends in view. 


The N.C.A. Program of Consumer and 
Trade Relations is a combined effort to 
sell more foods that won’t come back, to 
more customers who will. We feel that 
in conjunction with these publicity and 
promotion efforts the best contribution 
the individual canner can make to the 
success of this promotion is to ensure 
that each can he packs performs as 4 
salesman for the next one. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


INDIANA 


48th Annual Convention 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Indiana 
November 14-16, 1956 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


All Day—Registration. 

10:30 A.M.—Trap Shoot, Gun Club. 

2:00 P.M.—Legislative Policy Commit- 
tee Meeting. 

3:30 P.M.— Finance Committee Meet- 
ing. 

6:30 P.M.—Banquet, East Dining - 
Room. 
Presentation 1956 4-H Tomato Con- 
test Winner. 
Address: H. Thomas Austern, Chief 
Counsel, N.C.A. 


9:00 P.M.—Dancing and hospitality. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


9:30 A.M.—Fieldmen’s Meeting. 
10:00 A.M.—Sample Cutting. 
12:15 P.M.—Ladies’ Luncheon, courtesy 
Associate Members. 
12:15 P.M.—Men’s Luncheon. 
President’s Report, Arthur H. Noble. 


LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK— 


Labor Issues—Claude Loesch, In- 
diana Manufacturers Association. 
Tax Issues—Ansom Thomas, Indi- 
iana Farm Bureau. 

Legislative Action — George S. 
Diener, Speaker of the House, In- 
diana General Assembly. 


MARKET OUTLOOK— 


How Much? —Dr. Vern Ruttan, 
Economist, Purdue University. 
Time to Sell—Ed Kraus, Chair- 
man, Minnesota Promotion & Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. 

3:15 P.M.—Recess. 

3:25 P.M.—Canners Meeting, Conven- 
tion Hall. 
Door Prize Drawing. 
Secretary’s Report. 
Audit Report. 
Legal Report. 
Election of Directors. 
New Business. 

5:30 P.M.—Cocktail Party, East Din- 
ing Room, Courtesy Can Manufac- 
turers. 

7:00 P.M.—Banquet, West Dining 
Room. 

Stage Show, Convention Hall, cour- 
tesy Associate Members. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


10:30 A.M.—Board of Directors Meet- 
ing. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


42nd Annual Convention 
Yorktowne, Hotel 
York, Pennsylvania, November 19, 1956 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


9:00 A.M.—Registration, Mezzanine 
Floor. 


10:00 A.M.—Invocation. 


10:15 A.M. — Movie — People, Products 
and Progress, 1975. 


10:45 A.M.—‘The Local Scene’, George 
C. Lambert, President, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association. 


11:00 A.M.—“*The National Scene’’, Car- 
los Campbell, Secretary, National 
Canners Association. 


11:30 A.M.—‘The Consumer Views Can- 
ned Foods”, Miss Poppy Cannon, 
Food Editor, House Beautiful maga- 
zine. 


12:00 Noon—Election of Officers. 
2:30 P.M.—Movie—Production 5118. 


3:00 P.M.—‘“Importance of Individuals 
in Production”, William U. Hudson, 
President, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, 


3:30 P.M—‘A Report to Business”, 
Charles Harbaugh, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


4:00 P.M.—Adjournment. 


6:00 P.M. — Cocktail Hour, Mirror 
Room. Host—Continental Can Com- 
pany. 


7:00 P.M.—Dinner and Entertainment, 
Ball Room. Host — Get - Together 
Committee of Allied Industries, L. 
M. Goodwin, Chairman. 


Thorofare Markets — Louis B. Smith, 
Jr., Executive Vice-President of this 
supermarket chain in the Pittsburgh area, 
has been elected President to succeed his 
father, L. B. Smith, Sr. Mr. Smith, Sr. 
will continue his association with the 
business as consultant. J. Patrick Fry, 
Vice-President and Treasurer becomes 
Senior Vice-President and Secretary; 
Samuel J. Henry, Vice-President, be- 
comes Vice-President — Properties; and 
Albert E. Fair, Auditor, has been elected 
Treasurer. The Thorofare chain has en- 
joyed unprecedented success with its an- 
nual business rising from $4 million to 
$90 million. It now operates 49 stores in 
Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania, 
five in West Virginia, and one in Ohio. 
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Society of Tri-Staters will hold a 
“Monte Carlo Night” during the Tri- 
State Convention at the Haddon-Hall in 
Atlantic City beginning at 9:00 P.M. on 
Wednesday, December 5. Members of the 
Society will receive due notice. 


The Tri-State Packers Association has 
selected the theme “Looking to the 
Future” for the Annual Convention to be 
held in Atlantic City December 6 and 7. 


Iowa-Nebraska Canners—The Annual 
Short Course for lowa-Nebraska Canners 
will be held in the Memorial Union, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, February 26 
and 27, 1957. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., has released an 
interim earnings report for the first time. 
President Roy G. Lucks reports that 
earnings for the six months ended August 
31 amounted to $5,844,312, or $2.62 a 
share, compared with $4,959,068, or $2.22 
a share in the like 1955 period. Sales 
amounted to $127,296,960, compared with 
$112,625,480 a year earlier. But Presi- 
dent Lucks reminded stockholders that 
the firm’s business is largely seasonal and 
that interim cost figures cannot be final- 
ly determined until transactions for the: 
full year are completed. He suggested 
that total 1956 pack figures will be 
above preseason estimates. 


Safety Awards— Wisconsin Canners 
Association and the Can Manufacturers 
Institute were among the 13 associations 
to receive the National Safety Council’s 
Award for association safety activity, at 
a special luncheon held in Chicago re- 
cently. The associations were honored 
for better-than-average progress in acci- 
dent prevention and for excellence and 
balance in their safety programs. Plaques 
in recognition were presented to the 13 
winners, 


POULTRY USED IN CANNING 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in September was 27 per- 
cent less than the quantity used in Sep- 
tember last year. The quantity used 
totaled 11,409,000 pounds, ready-to-cook 
weight, compared with 15,703,000 pounds 
in September a year earlier. The poultry 
used this year consisted of 1,034,000 
pounds of young chickens, 7,467,000 
pounds of mature chickens, 2,880,000 
pounds of turkeys and 28,000 pounds of 
other poultry. 


The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during September 
totaled 161,042,000 pounds, compared 
with 125,785,000 pounds in September 
last year. Of the total 84,383,000 pounds 
were chickens, 74,575,000 pounds were 
turkeys and 2,084,000 pounds were other 
poultry. During September last year, the 
quantity certified consisted of 66,802,000 
pounds of chickens, 56,454,000 pounds of 
turkeys and 2,529,000 pounds of other 
poultry. 
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RESEARCH 


Antibiotics Extend The 
Freshness of Foods 


The role played by bacterial spoilage in 
the processing and marketing of foods is 
difficult to establish in hard figures, but 
there is no question of its economic im- 
portance. 


In America, with the world’s most mod- 
ern methods of sanitation and refrigera- 
tion, as well as up-to-date techniques of 
crop production, harvesting, storage, 
transportation and_ distribution, one 
pound of food in every four is destined 
for the garbage dump, according to a 
report by C. L. Wrenshall, Associate 
Director of Technical Service of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., before the Fourth An- 
nual Symposium on Antibiotics in Wash- 
ington, October 19, sponsored by the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration. 


In discussing the “Advances in Food 
Technology Made Possible Through the 
Use of Antibiotics,’ Dr. Wrenshall 
pointed out that losses in fruits and vege- 
tables alone run over a billion dollars a 
year — losses that are borne by the 
American consumer. 


“Not all food spoilage is caused by 
bacteria,” Dr. Wrenshall stated. “But a 
major proportion of it is, and can be con- 
trolled easily by antibiotics.” 


THE CAUSES OF SPOILAGE 


What causes food spoilage? Dr. Wren- 
shall pointed out that, in general, food 
can spoil through the activity of three 
different agents: enzymes, fungi (yeasts 
and molds) and bacteria. Enzymes are 
chemical substances normally and natur- 
ally present in foods; they are responsi- 
ble for the aging and tenderizing proc- 
esses in most red meats, so that suppress- 
ing their action would not be desirable. 

In terms of economic losses, as well as 
of health hazards to the consumer, bac- 
terial spoilage is of overwhelming im- 
portance. Indeed, a perishable food can 
be defined as one which readily supports 
the growth of a variety of bacteria. Un- 
der natural conditions such foods have 
an extremely short shelf life, sometimes 
only a matter of hours. The bacteria on 
or in them multiply rapidly, the total bac- 
terial count doubling with each new bac- 
terial generation, resulting in a “popula- 
tion explosion”—and ruined foodstuff. 


EXTENDING STORAGE LIFE 


Such processes as freezing, drying, 
smoking, salting, fermentation and can- 


ning all are aimed at averting this popu- 
lation explosion and extending the fresh- 
ness time of foods. Some of them are 
ancient; smoking, for instance, is pre- 
historic in origin. The discovery of can- 
ning by Nicolas Appert dates from Napo- 
leon’s time, while commercial freezing is 
a 20th century develépment. 


Side by side with the development of 
these processes, research workers have 
constantly sought suitable chemical addi- 
tives which would prevent deterioration. 
Prior to the discovery of antibiotics, how- 
ever, no chemical compound was avail- 
able which, when used in very minute 
quantities, would extend the storage life 
of fresh foods by inhibiting the growth 
of bacteria. 


ANTIBIOTICS VS. SPOILAGE 


Ever since the discovery of antibiotics, 
a group of chemical compounds with a 
powerful anti-bacterial activity alto- 
gether new to biology, food technologists 
have contemplated using them to delay 
food spoilage. The first trials in this 
direction were disappointing, simply be- 
cause the first antibiotics to be discovered 
were active against only a limited range 
of decay organisms. The advent of the 
broad-range antibiotics, however, opened 
up tremendous possibilities in the field 
of food technology. 


In general, there are two methods by 
which the freshness time of foods can 
be extended. One is to decrease the ini- 
tial population of bacteria that are cap- 
able of reproducing; the second is to 
slow down the average rate of growth— 
that is, increasing the time required for 
the total population to double. Both 
antibiotics and refrigeration appear to 
act in both ways. Under refrigeration, 
only those bacterial tolerant of cold can 
grow. In the presence of an effective 
concentration of a broad-range antibiotic, 
only a few of the bacteria present are 
able to grow at all, and those only at re- 
duced rates. The two methods supple- 
ment each other. The advantage to be 
gained by using antibiotics is greatly in- 
creased when its use is combined with 
refrigeration. Good sanitation is also 
important, since it limits the initial num- 
ber of bacteria present. 


BIOSTAT, A NEW FOOD-SAVER 


One of the most effective broad-spec- 
trum antibiotic formulations in the pres- 
ervation of foods is Biostat, a prepara- 
tion which contains oxytetracycline. The 
use of this antibiotic in the preservation 
of foods has been extensively investi- 
gated for a number of years. The ex- 
periments have established that minute 
quantities—one to 10 parts per million 
in the uncooked food—can extend the 
freshness time 50 to 100 percent. Its use 
is simple: For example, in the case of 
poultry it is added to the slush tank dur- 
ing the processing of ice-chilled whole 
birds. 

Since the use of antibiotics in food 
processing is extremely simple, it is 
adaptable to almost any existing tech- 
nology. 

“Fish may be dipped or sprayed with 
antibiotic solution, stored in refrigerated 
brine containing the antibiotic, or iced 
with antibiotic ice,’ Dr. Wrenshall re- 
ports. Various cuts of meat and fish fil- 
lets may be dipped or sprayed with anti- 
biotic solution. Antibiotics may be in- 
jected into animals prior to slaughter 
or infused into careasses on the killing 
flcor. 

Fruits and vegetables may be sprayed 
with antibiotic-containing solutions or 
they may be dipped, soaked or rinsed in 
water solutions of antibiotic. 

“By comparison with conventional 
preservatives, the amount of antibiotic 
required to effect a significant extension 
of fresh life is very minute,” Dr. Wren- 
shall indicated. ‘In fact it is often neces- 
ary to have such an antibiotic concentra- 
tion as low as 1 ppm only in the exposed 
surface layers of the product to be pro- 
tected,” he said. Thus treatment with 
solutions containing as little as 5 to 10 
ppm of oxytetracycline or contact with 
ice containing 5 ppm of oxytetracycline 
will often accomplish the desired fresh 
life extension. 

The use of Biostat, Dr. Wrenshall ex- 
plained, cannot, of ‘course, reclaim al- 
ready-spoiled foods, and is no substitute 
for good sanitation and cleanliness in 
processing. It can, however, lengthen the 
storage life of a well-prepared bird, for 
example, giving the processor more time 
to get his product to the market, open- 
ing opportunities for wider distribution 
through the opening of new market areas. 

When ice containing 5 ppm of Biostat 
is used instead of the regular ice for 
packing fish, the fresh life of the fish in- 
creased by about 80-150 percent. Red fish 
(non eviscerated) were fresh for 20 days 
under oxytetracycline ice while the con- 
trol spoiled in 14 days. Haddock (evis- 
cerated) remained fresh for 25 days 
under oxytetracycline ice while the con- 
trols spoiled in 13 days. 

Dipping cod fillets in a 25 ppm oxy- 
tetracycline brine solution tripled the 
fresh life of the fillets at 0°C. Obviously 
such an extension could revolutionize the 
distribution of fresh fish fillets. 


Cooked lobster meat spoils in about 6 
days at 0°C. After an instantaneous dip 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Steel Men See NCA Film—Some 200 
key personnel of the Tin Plate Sales Divi- 
sion, U. S. Steel Corporation, at Pitts- 
burgh, October 30, saw a special showing 
of National Canners Association’s film 
“The Three Squares” produced in con- 
nection with the Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations Program. 


The Pasco Story is told in an attractive 
brochure just off the press which illus- 
trates and describes the history and oper- 
ations of the Pasco Packing Company, 
Dade City, Florida, one of the world’s 
largest citrus processing operations. 


Ae’cent-International—George B. Ham- 
ilton, Vice-President, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation, has an- 
nounced important changes in the mar- 
keting organization. Under Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s direction a four-man marketing 
management committee has been estab- 
lished, responsible for the domestic mar- 
keting functions for the Ac’cent-Interna- 
tional Division. T. Pancerz, recently ap- 
pointed General Sales Manager, heads 
the committee on marketing policy. John 
Q. Herzog has been named Field Sales 
Manager, T. W. Leary, Marketing Man- 
ager and O. C. Peterson, New Products 
Manager, complete the membership of 
the committee. 


john Q. Herzog, newly appointed Field 
Ssies Manager, and Harold E. Terwell, 
Seuthern Region representative, for 
Av cent International stack up the Ac’cent 
pa kages—from the 1-oz. retail size to the 
10° pound drum for food processors. Un- 
de» Ac’cent International’s new marketing 
pl: a, each sales representative will sell 
th entire line of Ac’cent products in all 
th -e food fields—food processing, insti- 
tu’ onal and retail. 
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LENTEN SEASON TRIPLE TIE-IN — 


Tuna, macaroni, and evaporated milk. 
Edwin L. Morris, at right, director of the 
Tuna Research Foundation and Edward 
A. Gumpert, Carnation Company’s adver- 
tising manager for milk products, display 
the merchandise and in-store banners, 
posters and shelf-talkers that will be fea- 
tured in stores throughout the country. 
In addition to Carnation and the tuna 
industry, macaroni manufacturers are the 
third group in the three-way promotion. 
An extensive advertising campaign includ- 
ing space in national magazines, Sunday 
supplements, network television and radio 
with additional regional newspaper, TV 
and radio will spearhead the promotion, 
augmented by a nationwide publicity cam- 
paign. 


LIBBY’S OLIVES 


Coincident with the opening of the new 
canning season on California ripe olives 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, through its 
Western office in San Francisco, has 
brought out attractive new labels de- 
signed to give consumers the full olive 
story in an interesting manner. By com- 
bining sizes of fruit, this firm is able to 
offer the full list of fruit sizes, which is 
a long one, under ten labels. The new 
list includes one new item for the firm, 
pitted King size ripe olives. The new 
labels give the drained weight of con- 
tents, the seasoning, can size, number of 
olives, with colored illustration of the 
average size of the fruit and serving sug- 
gestions. 


The full Libby list is made up as fol- 
lows: Super Colossal, King size, King 
size pitted, Mammoth, Family size, Fam- 
ily size pitted and Cadet size, all in No. 1 
containers, and Family size pitted ripe, 
Family size ripe and Chopped ripe olives, 
all in buffet size. The firm’s Super 
Colossal runs to this size only, while its 
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King size is made up of Giant, Jumbo and 
Colossal, and Libby’s Family Size is made 
up of Medium, Large and Extra Large. 
Libby executives say that never since the 
grouping of sizes in a container was 
adopted several years ago has there been 
any objection voiced to this style of 
packing. 


Corn Canners to get SBA Help—Small 
Business Administration has advised 
SBA regional directors to give expedici- 
ous consideration to applications from 
corn canners for 18 month’ inventory 
loans up to $250,000 that are accompanied 
by financial statements and preferably 
have bank participation. The loans will 
be made at $1.75 a case, basis 24/303’s, 
cr 80 percent of current selling price, 
whichever is lower, on fancy and extra 
standard corn, at least 60 percent of 
which must be of fancy grade. The corn 
must be covered by a Federal Grading 
Certificate and a warehouse receipt. The 
USDA has placed canned corn on the 
December “Plentiful Foods” list and 


USDA has also announced offers to buy 
whole kernel golden or white corn, for 
the School Lunch Program, in preferably 
No. 10 cans and No. 2 size cans. Offers 
to be submitted not later than November 
14 for acceptance by November 21. 


Alden Smith (left) President of the 
National Kraut Packers Association, and 
John Stroup (right) NKPA Vice Presi- 
dent, strike a happy pose as they display 
a platterful of kraut and frankfurters 
along with a new display poster which will 


_ be offered to grocers and meat packers 


tieing into the 9th Annual National Kraut 
and Frankfurter Week next February. 

A promotional “must” on the calendar 
of sales-wise retailers year after year, 
National Kraut and Frankfurter Week 
provides an excellent seasonal opportun- 
ity to boost sales on the two featured 
foods. 

Free posters can be ordered through 
suppliers or directly through the National 
Kraut Packers Association. 
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Farm Youth Winner—Out of a total of 
34 entrants sending in reports, James 
Wormley, 15, living near Oswego, IIli- 
nois, was adjudged the winner in the 
Junior Canning Crops Contest for the 
State of Illinois. His project was two 
acres of tomatoes on which he averaged 
1515 tons per acre. The tomatoes were 
grown for the Campbell Soup Company. 
He was awarded the first place prize of 
$100 at a luncheon of the Illinois Can- 
ners Association on November 1. His 
winning first place entitles him to com- 
pete in the national contest. 


Norwegian Sardines — Only 160,000 
cases of Norway Brisling Sardines were 
packed in 1956 as compared with 500,000 
cases in what is considered a normal 
year. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co.— Harlan S. 
Welton, East Area Sales Manager, has 
been appointed Assistant Sales Manager 
for the Western area, succeeding H. S§. 
Bronstein, resigned. J. Walter Flink con- 
tinues as Sales Manager for the Central 
territory. John G. Tobias, Eastern Divi- 
sion Sales Manager, moves from New 
York to San Jose to succeed Mr. Welton 
as Sales Manager for the Eastern area. 
John H. Martin, Central Division Sales 
Manager, moves from Columbus to New 
York to succeed Mr. Tobias. E. Carpen- 
ter, South West Division Sales Manager, 
replaces Mr. Martin in the Central Divi- 
sion. Ralph E. Schutte, who joined Dole 
recently after seven years with George A. 
Hormel & Company, takes over the 
Southwestern Division with headquarters 
in Dallas. 


Mayalan Tin Bureau—R. D. Coursen, 
formerly Vice-President of Cornwell, 
Ine., agricultural consultants, has joined 
the Mayalan Tin Bureau as Deputy Di- 
rector and will assist in the distribution 
of accurate information about tin produc- 
tion and marketing, and in promoting a 
better understanding between the United 
States, the world’s largest consumer of 
tin, and Malaya, world’s largest producer. 
A graduate of Yale University, Mr. Cour- 
sen was Director of Marketing for North- 
rup, King & Company, Minneapolis 
seedsmen. He moved to Washington in 
1954 to participate in the reorganization 
of the Council for Agricultural and 
Chemurgic Research. 


Continental Can Co.—James I. Dono- 
hue, with the company since 1923, and 
who has served in various sales capacities 
in Baltimore, Washington and New York, 
becoming Manager of the Eastern Metal 
Division, General Line Sales, in 1953, has 
been appointed General Sales Manager of 
Continental’s newly acquired Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Division, and will make his head- 
quarters at Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Karl Weaver, who joined Hazel-Atlas in 
1922 and became Vice-President, Opera- 
tions, in 1953, has been appointed.-Man- 
ager of Manufacturing, with headquar- 
ters in Wheeling. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany has more than doubled the capacity 
of its two-year old plant at Saugus, Cali- 
fornia in an effort to meet increased de- 
mands for glass containers from the 
Pacific Coast. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works — 
Richard G. Hext has been appointed to 
the position of Sales Manager and will 
be responsible for coordinating and su- 
pervising the sales and sales promotion 
activities of the Hamilton Copper & 
Brass Works, and F. C. Deckebach Sons 
Company Division of The Brighton Cor- 
poration. The Hamilton Division manu- 
factures kettles and allied products for 
food processing, and the Deckebach Divi- 
sion manufacturers all types of brewing 
equipment. 


John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, 
Maryland, food processors, has appro- 
priated $2,000 for a four-year scholarship 
to the University of Maryland to be 
awarded to the student who qualifies for 
a course related to the processing of 
foods. The Dulany firm has awarded four 
other $2,000 scholarship to high school 
students in the past four years. Two of 
these scholarships were to the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, one to the University 
of Delaware, and the fourth to the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. In the past 
all candidates were selected by the 
Scholarship Committee of the respective 
schools. 


Hunt Foods, Inc. — John W. Sullivan 
has been appointed Sales Representative 
of Canada with headquarters in Toronto. 
In 1955 the company acquired Lealand 
Company, Tilbury, Ontario, which now 
provides part of the Hunt line of featured 
tomato products sold in Canada. The 
company’s business in this market has 
greatly expanded, which accounts for the 
appointment of Mr. Sullivan. 
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Shown here is the new Portland, Ore- 
gon, plant of the Owen-Illinois Glass 
Company. This most modern glass factory 
in the entire industry, already producing 
glass containers for the packaging of 
foods, beverages and many other items, 
was dedicated on October 18. It is located 
on a 73-acre site which provides ample 
space for future expansion. 
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your success or failure depends on these 


It takes careful management to keep these in the 
right proportion, and when you can convert an “‘over- 
head” dollar into a ‘‘profit’’ dollar, you have 
{ strengthened your position in today’s competitive 
field. 


For Food Processors, CANNERS EXCHANGE pro- 
vides a 49-year time-tested plan to reduce insurance 
overhead safely. Thousands of our policyholders 
have saved up to 40% of the customary premiums 
charged by other insurance companies. In addition, 
they received a complete insurance and inspection 
service specifically planned to serve the Industry! 


Only a plan which is specifically designed for the 
Food Processor can give so much at such little cost. 


1955 CANNERS EXCHANGE SAVINGS DISTRIBUTION TOTAL SAVINGS TO DATE HAVE 
TO POLICYHOLDERS TOTALED $1,539,490.20 AMOUNTED TO $30,296,121.17 | 


If you are not now a policyholder, but believe your plant 
is entitled to a preferred risk classification, write to: 


Canners 
LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


4210 PETERSON AVENUE e«- CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


49 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SPECIALIZED FIRE INSURANCE FOR FOOD PROCESSORS 
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CM&SA ANNIVERSARY SYMBOL 


A symbol significant of the Golden 
Anniversary Year of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association and the 
forthcoming 50th Annual Exhibit has 
been specially designed by the Associa- 
tion and is now available without charge 
for use by all member firms and other in- 
terested groups and individuals. 


The Association is prepared to fill re- 
quests for mats and reproduction proofs 
of the Anniversary symbol and also gum- 
med stickers. Mats and proofs, 14” in 
diameter, will be furnished for either one 
or two color reproduction of the symbol, 
suitable for imprinting on letterheads, 
literature, and in publication advertising. 


The gummed stickers are 142” wide, 2” 
high. The Anniversary symbol is printed 
in two colors, along with the anniversary 
slogan, “The Golden Age of Canning,” 
and the information: “Canners Show, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, February 
16-19, 1957.” The stickers are made up 
in perforated sheets, 12 to a sheet, suit- 
able for tipping on letterheads, mailing 
envelopes, ete. 


Requests for this promotional material 
should be addressed to W. D. Lewis, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Canning Machin- 
ery and Supplies Association, 4630 Mont- 
gomery Ave., Washington 14, D. C. 


Farm Youth Winners — 34 Wisconsin 
boys submitted entries in the 1956 can- 
ning crops contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion, reporting on projects which included 
the growing of peas, sweet corn, tomatoes 
and snap beans, under contract with can- 
ning crops. The five high ranking entries 
were: First place—Eugene T. Damm of 
Columbus, age 17, who grew sweet corn 
for Stokely-Van Camp at Columbus. Sec- 
ond place—-Larry E. Englebert of Luxem- 
burg, age 16, who grew peas for The 
Larsen Company at Green Bay. And the 
following honorable mentions—Clarence 
B. Busse, Windsor, age 18, who grew peas 
for Oconomowoc Canning Company at 
Sun Prairie; Michael L. Anthon, De 
Forest, age 16, who grew peas for Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation at Arling- 
ton; and Glenn A. Schulz of Racine, who 
grew tomatoes for Campbell Soup Com- 
pany at Chicago. The first prize winner 
was presented a $100 Savings Bond at the 
Wisconsin Convention at Milwaukee this 
week. The second prize winner received 
a $75 Savings Bond. The first and second 
prize entries will compete for the Na- 
tional Winner. 


Cook-McFarland Co.—H. S. Bronstein 
has resigned as Assistant Sales Manager 
for the Western area of Dole Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company to join Cook-McFar- 
land Company, Los Angeles food broker- 
age firm, as a partner. Cook-McFarland 
has been Dole’s broker in Southern Cali- 
fornia since 1922, 
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Canned Citrus Packs—Florida Canners 
Association reports the pack of canned 
citrus for the season thru October 27, 
basis 24/2’s, as 173,788 cases of grape- 
fruit juice, 72,761 cases of orange juice, 
and 60,214 cases combination juice, for a 
total of 306,763 cases, which compares 
with 689,145 cases to October 29 last 
year. There were -also 6,033 cases of 
grapefruit sections packed this season 
against none for the same period last 
year. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation has 
acquired Klein’s Supermarkets, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minnesota, food chain, and Morey 
Mercantile Company, a Colorado whole- 
saler and processor. The Klein chain 
operates 23 supermarkets with stores in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and has cur- 
rent annual sales of $27 million. Officers 
of the new Klein subsidiary are: Harry 
J. Klein, President and General Manager, 
who is also a Direetor and Secretary of 
Super Market Institute. Julius Klein is 
Executive Vice-President and Treasurer, 
and James E. Gottlieb is Secretary. 

The Morey business will be operated 
under the name of Morey Mercantile 
Division of Consolidated Foods Corpora- 
tion. Just recently the Piggly Wiggly 
Midwest Company, a 34 unit Mid-West 
chain, became a Consolidated Foods sub- 
sidiary. 


Wide-mouth glass jars which hold a 20- 
ounce, pie-sized portion of Lyons Bran- 
died Mince Meat are used by Lyons-Mag- 
nus, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., for its 
new consumer pack of the product. The 
company, which has made mince meat for 
commercial bakers for more than 40 years, 
distributes the new, consumer package 
through wholesale grocers and chain su- 
permarkets west of the Rocky Mountains. 
The jars are supplied by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., San Francisco, which also 
makes the vacuum closures. Wrap-around 
labels, which have recipes on the reverse, 
are by Wittman Printing Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 
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OHIO TOMATO CROP 


Quality wise the 1956 Ohio tomato 
crop, for processing, stacked up favor- 
ably with the 1955 harvest. The Federal- 
State Inspection Service issued grading 
certificates on 450,187,009 pounds of to- 
matoes this season averaging 59.64 per- 
cent U.S. No. 1’s; 37.38 percent U.S. No. 
2’s and 2.98 percent Culls compared with 
the 1955 average grades of 59.04 percent 
U.S. No. 1’s; 37.93 percent U.S. No. 2’s 
and 3.03 percent Culls. Approximately 90 
percent of the Ohio production, from 
forty plants and their receiving stations, 
were graded by the Federal-State Inspec- 
tion Service on a reported acreage of 
20,103 acres contracted by these plants. 


Frozen Lima Grades—USDA proposes 
a change in the grades for Frozen’ Lima 
Beans, which will specifically indicate 
that soaked lima beans are not permitted 
in the frozen product. 


DEATHS 


Harry E. Cook, Secretary and Chair- 
man of the Board of Harry B. Cook Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland food brokers, 
died of a heart attack on Sunday, October 
28, while watching the Colts-Packers 
football game in Memorial Stadium in 
Baltimore. Mr. Cook was well known to 
eanners and food brokers in all areas, and 
had served as Treasurer of the National 
Food Brokers Association for many 
years. He was a past President of the 
Maryland Food Brokers Association, and 
a past President of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers Representa- 
tives. He was also Chairman of the Board 
of the William Cook Funeral Home in 
Baltimore. A 32nd Degree Mason he was 
also a member of many clubs in the Bal- 
timore locality. He is survived by his, 
wife, Grace Pardew Cook; a daughter, 
Mrs. John H. Kellogg, Jr. of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio; and two brothers, George 
C. Cook of Washington and Irvin M. 
Cook of Baltimore. 


William Opitz, 74, former President 
and Manager of the Elkhorn Canning 
Company, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, retiring 
five years ago, died at Elkhorn on Sep- 
tember 8 following a brief illness. He had 
been in good health until two days before 
his death when he was hospitalized. His 
wife predeceased him in 1950. Mr. Opitz 
was long active in association affairs and 
served as a Director of both the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association and the National 
Canners Association. 


Mrs. De Ette Richmond, wife of Ed- 
mund N. Richmond, head of the Rich- 
mond-Chase Chase, San Jose, California, 
died in mid-October of a heart attack. 
Mrs. Richmond had not been in good 
health for some time, however, her death 
was unexpected. She is survived by her 
husband, two sons, two grandsons, a 
granddaughter, and several great-grand 
children. 
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Speed of manufacture, quality and dependability 
of supplies and service during peak seasons are 
essential to every food packing operation. 

Crown offers all this and more— including tech- 


nical help at the customer’s plant during emergen- 


cies, the built-in economies of the fast operating 
Angelus closing machine, important help in adapt- 
ing the most advanced methods of can packing and 
handling to existing operations ... sparkling lithog- 
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pays 
food packers 


taphy that adds sales appeal at the point-of-sale. 

Crown’s broad experience in all phases of pack- 
aging—in bottle crowns and closures for glass con- 
tainers ... in machinery for filling and closing cans 
and glass jars...in pressure packaging — combine 
to provide “one company responsibility” that pays 
real dividends when you ... call on Crown. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PENNA. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Generally Steady—New Citrus On The Mar- 
ket—Eastern Tomatoes Tight—Corn Inter- 
est Lags, Some Tens Short—Packing Fall 
Spinach—Routine Call For Beans—Salmon 
Shortages Appear—Sardine Season Ends— 
Shrimp Short—Shipping Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Business slowed 
somewhat with the approach of election, 
but resumed after this event. Prices were 


MARKET 


well maintained, especially fish, while 
there continued to be an idea that after 
the turn of the year a number of the 
vegetable products will be in short sup- 
ply. However, the trade continued to give 
attention to corn. The market remained 
easy, with considerable pressure develop- 
ing from various trade quarters. 

There was attention given to citrus 
juices, especially to the new pack just 
getting underway. As usual some early 
offerings were noted, largely at conces- 
sions compared with the year’s final 
prices, but there was no special business 
reported even at the attractive levels. 


1956 PACK OF CANNED SWEET CORN 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


(a)—Included in “Other States”. 


1955 1956 
White Golden White Golden 
(actual cases) (actual cases) 
EAST 
Maine, Vt. & N. H. 300,418 
New York 1,142,968 
Maryland 188,352 826,906 390,594 1,759,163 
136,054 362,269 178,172 657,545 
8,209 104,541 17,639 325,578 
MIDWEST 
(a) 718,076 (a) 641,998 
328,291 880,407 281,509 713,472 
1,114,809 4,063,852 2,165,601 5,707,156 
Wisconsin 81,533 5,482,197 241,817 10,410,997 
265,304 7,055,922 373,064 9,277,008 
84,580 1,397,315 49,652 2,100,052 
124,754 317,340 114,478 378,451 
WEST 
2,331,886 26,876,443 3,857,526 38,386,990 


1956 CORN PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 


* Includes 24/ 


1955 1956 

JUS 29,208,329 42,244,516 


The above report is a summary of the pack of sweet corn including all firms 
known to have packed in 1956, together with estimates for two (2) firms not 
reporting. The above totals do not include corn on the cob or any type of special 
pack containing additional ingredients other than peppers. 
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West coast reports were of quite a good 
movement of fruits and also some new 
buying. There are expected to be heavy 
shipments during the next few weeks to 
various outlets in order to cover holiday 
needs. In most instances, the general 
market tone was very steady. 


THE OUTLOOK—No change in the 
market trend was indicated. Most oper- 
ators feel that there will be a good call 
for many of the vegetables, certainly for 
fish, and a large number of fruits with a 
good share of this appearing as the Win- 
ter season gets underway. The outstand- 
ing feature is the belief that supplies car- 
ried in most quarters are light and that 
there will be the need of constant re- 
placements to keep inventories in good 
shape. This should create quite a favor- 
able market trend and give the trade a 
consistent business volume. 

Meanwhile, there is also an idea that 
aside from a few products the general 
tone will remain at least steady. It prob- 
ably will not be until after the turn of the 
year before the industry will get a real 
picture as to just what to expect in the 
way of marketing the heavy sweet corn 
production this year and the headway 
that has been made in cutting into sup- 
plies. 


CITRUS JUICES — New pack offer- 
ings came on the market, and while at- 
tracting trade attention were not fol- 
lowed by any special buying move. As a 
rule the list was below that of the final 
1955-56 pack figures. The offerings in- 
cluded $2.65 on orange juice, $2.00 on 
grapefruit and $2.25 on blended, all 
sweetened 46 oz. per dozen, f.o.b. can- 
nery. Final 1955-56 prices were $2.85, 
$2.15 and $2.65, per dozen, 46 oz. re- 
spectively. 


Some canners are processing new cit- 
rus juices. According to the Florida Can- 
ners Association, the total canned to 
October 20 of this year included, all cases, 
89,884 grapefruit juice, 3,324 orange and 
21,461 blended, a total of 114,669 cases. 
The total is far below that of last season 
when to this date 318,665 cases of citrus 
juices were processed. 


Offerings of 1955-56 pack juice were 
largely unchanged and most of the lead- 
ing processors have not made, at leas: 
openly, any attempts at business covering 
new packs as yet. The market this year 
is in a good position inasmuch as there 
was only a very small carryover. 
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TOMATOES — The tomato situation 
remains tight in the Eastern sales area, 
with standards 3038s, offered anywhere 
from $1.20 to $1.25 as to seller, and label. 
Most of the business passing is reported 
to be at $1.22% a dozen, f.o.b. for this 
grade. The situation in the mid-west, 
however was not so firm, inasmuch as 
many sellers were competing sharply 
with offerings coming out of California 
where a record pack is reported to have 
been made. The industry here feels that 
supplies in the Maryland area may be 
very close to the exhaustion point by the 
time the new year is entered. For 2%s 
standards a minimum of $1.95 was asked 
and extra standards $2.40, f.o.b. Mary- 
land shipping points. For 10s sellers 
asked $7.00 and $8.25 per dozen, respec- 
tively. 


TOMATO JUICE —Here also tight 
supplies were indicated in the Eastern 
marketing zone. Offers f.o.b. Maryland 
and Delaware averaged from $2.60 to 
$2.75 per dozen for fancy f.o.b. while 10s 
were inside at $5.00 with some sellers 
asking $5.25 per dozen. There were of- 
ferings out of Indiana and Ohio for fancy 
at $2.35 to $2.40 per dozen, f.o.b. with 
some offerings of 46 oz. out of Califor- 
nia reported as low as $2.20 per dozen, 
f.o.b. 


SWEET CORN—There has been fur- 
ther Government and trade buying of 
sweet corn especially of 303s, and some 
interests report that this has reduced the 
pressure. However, they also indicated 
that stocks were still large and that un- 
less further business developed, more 
price concessions may appear. Offerings 
of standard crushed golden were reported 
at $1.05, extra standard $1.15 and fancy 
from $1.22% to $1.25, all 303s, per dozen, 
f.o.b. Maryland, Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania factories. Fancy whole kernel 
golden offerings were reported at $1.30. 
The mid-west markets were easy. How- 
ever, there has been some tightening of 
the supplies of 10s owing to the heavy 

purchases for Governmental agencies. 


SPINACH—There are reports of Fall 
packing operations getting underway in 
the East, but the impression is that the 
volume will not be large. Fancy was 
available at $1.35 to $1.40 for 303s, $1.90 
to $2.00 for 2%s and $6.25 for 10s, per 
dozen. f.o.b. cannery. Consumer interest 
at the moment is not particularly broad: 


GREEN BEANS—Most of the impor- 
tant marketing centers noted nothing 
more than a routine trade call. Supplies 
are viewed as plentiful. There has been 
no special prices changes as well as sales 
pressure so far. In Texas, Rio Grande 
canners are now processing their Fall 
packs, which total will add to the general 
market supply. Standard cut, ungraded, 
round, was offered f.o.b. Maryland ship- 
ping points at $1.05 and extra standard 
at $1.20. Standard 5 sieve cut f.o.b. 
Michigan and Wisconsin was quoted at 
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$1.10 to $1.15. New Texas pack offerings 
included standard cut 5 sieve 303s, at 
$1.10, short cuts $1.00, extra standard 
5 sieve cuts $1.15, 4 sieve $1.20, fancy 4 
sieve cut $1.30 and fancy 2- 3-sieve cut 
$1.40, all per dozen, f.o.b. 


SALMON—The supply picture is any- 
thing but bright. Already shortages are 
appearing in various packs and especially 
the offerings out of Columbia River 
areas. Fancy chinook salmon halves are 
quoted at $23.00 to $24.00 per case with 
very little available and talk was that 
some packers were entirely withdrawn, 
shipping only against contracts and that 
on a prorated basis. Alaska offerings 
were also limited. Reds 1s talls are 
priced at $33.00 and halves at from $21.00 
to $22.00 per case f.o.b. Cohoes were 
$29.00 and $16.00 respectively while pinks 
were $23.00 and $13.00 per case. High 
meat prices continued to bring into the 
market a much better demand but the 
trouble is in attempting to fill the orders 
in view of the supply situation. 


SARDINES — For all practical pur- 
poses the Maine sardine packing season 
is at an end. There are reports of prob- 
able higher prices as the season advances, 
but at the same time there were also 
advices that despite the so-called limited 
holdings, sales pressure was quite keen. 
Most of the offerings were noted at from 
$7.50 to $8.00 per case for keyless quar- 
ters but there were also sales uncovered 
on spot as low as $7.30 per case for key- 
less, quarters. A better picture of the 
supply situation probably will not be had 
until after the turn of the year. 


OYSTERS — Supplies are short, the 
demand good, prospects for another lim- 
ited pack and fishermen prices quite high. 
Despite these factors, there is a good 
inquiry in the market. One canner con- 


_ tinued to offer some goods, 4% oz. unin- 


spected at $3.50 per dozen, but most 
others would not shade $3.85 per dozen, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 


SHRIMP—There is also a shortage of 
shrimp while the demand holds at a high 
level. Nominally on 5 oz. broken was of- 
fered in a very small way around $3.60, 
tiny at $3.95, small at $4.00, medium at 
$4.50, large at $5.10 and jumbos at $5.50, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports for uninspected. These 
are minimum prices. Some canners hav- 
ing any stocks worthwhile were asking 
above these prices. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Aside from 
price firmness and the good movement of 
many of the major packs against exist- 
ing contracts, there was very little new 
in the general market situation. The 
trade feels that the buying for holiday 
requirements this season will be very 
heavy. Where some large packs were 
made this season, especially in peaches, 
the supplies of certain grades may not 
be sufficient to meet all needs. 
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MARKET NEWS 


The U.S.D.A. called attention that the 
trend toward increasing use of processed 
fruits, with a decline in the use of fresh 
fruits can be expected to continue this 
season. 

There are shortages of certain prod- 
ucts, but at the same time the trade was 
giving attention to the reports as to 
whether or not the goods would move into 
consumption as well as a few years ago 
when prices were more attractive. This 
was particularly so of RSP cherries. The 
current stock of 10s was reported as mod- 
erate, but shelf sizes some trade advices 
noted may be priced out of the market if 
sellers continued the advance. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


A Watching Situati Appl Moving 
At Firm Prices—Corn Volume Picks Up— 
Beans Improve — Excellent Kraut Sales — 
Waiting Out Tomatoes—No Problem In Peas 
—Northwest Fruits Mostly Tight— 
California Fruits Quiet. 


Chicago, IIll., Nov. 9, 1956 


By “Midwest” 


THE SITUATION—It’s still a routine 
market despite the trouble spots in 
Europe and the Middle East as these dif- 
ficulties have had no effect on the trade’s 
action. However, it’s quite obvious’ dis- 
tributors are watching the situation care- 
fully and any spread of hostilities could 
create entirely different thinking. 

Holiday items are getting the play al- 
though even the routine orders are fre- 
quent as retail movement continues at an 
excellent pace. The corn market is barely 
holding it’s own although the volume is 
much greater than it has been. The price 
of kraut slipped this past week which 
came as no surprise to anyone even 
though the overall sales have been good. 
A huge pack in the making was bound to 
cause the weak sisters some anxious 
moments with the usual results. Mid- 
western tomato canners are holding rea- 
sonably firm but the huge pack in Cali- 
fornia has them on the jittery side. Chi- 
cago buyers have little confidence and 
won’t have until all the figures are in. 
Operations on the new pack of Florida 
citrus juice are under way on a small 
scale and prices have been named but the 
situation is very uncertain at the 
moment. Canners do not like the price on 
fresh oranges and just where all this 
will wind up remains to be seen. The fruit 
market is on the stable side for the most 
part as the price cutting on prune plums 
seems to have come to an end. There is 
a little unstable situation on No. 10 cock- 
tail but it has not effected other sizes 
and may go no further as there are indi- 
cations of a firm market on this item. 


CITRUS — Florida canners are now 
canning a small amount of grapefruit 
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juice and this market seems to be firm. 
However, there is a carryover of sugar 
added orange juice which now can be pur- 
chased as low as $2.60 for 46 oz. which 
is down considerably from last quota- 
tions. Canners and growers are not 
agreed on the price of oranges and it may 
take a while before a final solution is 
reached. Blended juice sugar added is 
listed at $2.30 while grapefruit juice is 
offered at a low of $2.00 up to $2.15. The 
new pack of grapefruit is running very 
much to small sizes and may cause some 
difficulties when it comes to packing sec- 
tions. 


APPLESAUCE — Sales continue good 
at prices which are firm and expected to 
go higher. This is one item where the 
trade apparently have some confidence 
and with consumption on the increase it 
could create a tight situation later on. 
Currently, sales on fancy grade are on 
the basis of $1.55 to $1.60 for 303s and 
$8.00 to $8.25 for tens. 


CORN—Standard cream style corn is 
being retailed here at 10 cents and the 
pressure to sell at this level has pushed 
prices down to $1.00. Extra standard 
grade is going at $1.15 to $1.20 while 
fancy is generally moving at $1.25 to 
$1.30. Tens are listed at $6.50 for stand- 
ard with not too much offered, while 
extra standard is at $7.00 with fancy at 
$8.00. It looks like it might be the bottom 
and the trade are buying freely. 


BEANS—tThe wax beans situation con- 
tinues very strong as supplies will be in- 
adequate to care for demands and now 
green beans look like they might be im- 
proving their position. Extra standard 
cut green beans are a popular item and 
they are a lot tougher to find than they 
have been. Prices are firm at $7.00 to 
$7.25 and it appears this price level will 
move higher. The trade would like to buy 
standard 303 cuts to sell at 10 cents but 
can no longer do so at a profit. Canners 
are generally holding at $1.10 to $1.15 
which leaves little margin when the 
freight is added. Fancy three sieve cuts 
are holding at $1.55 for 303s and $8.75 
and higher for tens. 


KRAUT—Sales have been excellent but 
the pack is even better from a quantity 
standpoint and that is having its effect 
on the industry’s thinking. Fancy kraut 
is now down to $1.10 for 303s, $1.50 for 
2%s and $5.15 for tens although the trade 
are buying as they are only because they 
have to. The average buyer is very leary 
of this market. 


TOMATOES — Buying remains very 
much on the light side as the trade seem 
to think there are a lot of tomatoes to 
be sold in the Midwest. Furthermore, re- 
ports from California of record produc- 
tion there makes them still more uneasy 
and their policy is one of caution. Stand- 
ard 303s are generally held at $1.30 with 
2\%s at $2.25 and tens at $7.75. 


PEAS — There is no sales problem 
where peas are concerned and the mar- 
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ket remains strong. Standard and extra 
standard peas are in demand, particu- 
larly in the case of tens but offerings are 
just not available. A buyer either has 
these items on contract or he isn’t get- 
ting supplies. Besides, some rather sharp 
pro-rating has further tightened the situ- 
ation and it looks like tough sledding for 
the balance of the season. Standard peas 
are bringing $1.30 for 303s and $7.25 for 
tens when and where they can be found. 
Other grades are unchanged. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — It’s getting 
tougher by the day to find the kind and 
quantities of pears the trade would like 
to buy from this area. Spot lists have 
very little to offer and most shipments 
are being made against contracts. Prices 
are firm at $3.60 for choice 2%s and 
$13.00 for tens. There are not enough 
sweet cherries to talk about and current 
cfferings consist mostly of odds and ends 
with prices unchanged. The price cutting 
on prune plums seems to have ended with 
tens choice at $6.50 and 2%s at $1.90. 
Standard 2s, usually an unpopular item 
here, have sold in much heavier than nor- 
mal quantities at $1.60. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—A quiet mar- 
ket with most activity consisting of ship- 
ments against previous commitments 
with prices unchanged for the most part. 
The trade are not finding the peaches and 
apricots they would like in tens as spot 
offerings are very limited. Cocktail con- 
tinues to move in a routine manner with 
prices the same except for choice tens 
where some deals have apparently been 
in the making. This item is generally 
quoted at $11.95 but sales have been made 
here as low as $11.35. Choice 2%s are 
still bringing $3.15 while 3038s are at 
$2.02%4. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET. 


Heavy Movement—Lists Showing Shortages 
—Rains Halt Tomato Canning—Good Vol- 
ume Of Asparagus Busi Peaches Selling 
—Packing Olives—Applesauce Active— 
Sardines Off To Good Start. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 9, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The canning sea- 
son is practically at an end in Califor- 
nia, with the exception of operations on 
ripe olives which are just getting under 
way. In general, packs have been quite 
heavy, with some of them of record size, 
but movement of late has been unexpect- 
edly heavy and prices are firmer than 
earlier in the season. Some of the latest 
lists of canners show withdrawals on 
items generally considered in rather 
heavy supply, making the general out- 


look more satisfactory than had been an- 


ticipated by many. Not a few of the buy- 
ers who have been in the market during 
the past ten days have suggested that 
they are filling expected requirements 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


now, rather than wait for the end of the 
year. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
continues to be on the slow side, with can- 
ners anticipating requirements on a short 
range basis and with prices continuing 
downward. Harvesting of the crop has 
been about completed, with some damage 
by late October rains. During the week 
Small Whites, which are an important 
item with canners, were available at 
$7.40 to $7.50 per one hundred pounds, or 
the lowest price in a long time. Black- 
eye beans are down in price to $8.00- 
$8.10, Baby Limas are now priced at $6.80 
to $7.00, and Large Limas are firm at 
$10.85 to $11.00. . 


TOMATOES—Rather heavy rains fell 
in Northern and Central California the 
end of October and brought about almost 
a complete end to the canning of toma- 
toes. Most canners have definitely closed 
for the season and those still carrying 
on will be operating on but a limited 
basis. The latest official report of ton- 
nage delivered by growers to canners to 
October 27 places this at 2,770,595 tons, 
against 1,851,693 tons to the correspond- 
ing date last year. This showing was 
made possible by a longer season than 
usual, a large acreage and a splendid 
yield per acre. Prices on the canned prod- 
uct remain the same as in recent weeks, 
with a steady movement reported. 


ASPARAGUS—California canners are 
well pleased with the movement of as- 
paragus to date, with holdings of green 
tipped and white none too large. Many of 
the sales now being made are for im- 
mediate delivery, suggesting that stocks 
in the hands of distributors are light on 
some items. If there is any carry-over 
into the new season it promises to be on 
a'l-green. Fancy green tipped and white 
in No. 2s is priced largely around $4.10 
in Colossal, Mammoth, and Large, with 
All Green at $4.90, $4.80 and $4.75 for 
these spear sizes respectively. There has 
been quite an interesting volume of ex- 
port business on asparagus in the lower 
grades. 


PEACHES — Movement of cling 
peaches to date has been very satisfac- 
tory and sales have been so heavy in 
some instances that withdrawals have 
been found necessary on some _ items. 
Some packers of featured brands have 
made withdrawals on such items as No. 
303 halves, No. 2% halves and some 
items in No. 10s, along with some items 
in sliced. Shipments of peaches have been 
quite heavy of late, with the distributing 
trade reporting excellent business at the 
retail level. There are still plenty of 
peaches unsold, the present emphasis 
being on items known to be in limited 
supply, but the trade is greatly encour- 
aged with the interest being shown. In- 
terest in freestone peaches is improving 
and prices are being better maintained 
than a few weeks ago. Most sales of El- 
bertas are around $3.40-$3.50 for No. 
2% fancy, with choice at about $3.10. 
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OLIVES—Canning of olives is getting 
into full swing, with the crop and pack 
promising to be well over that of last 
year. Prices to growers are down from 
those of last year and opening lists indi- 
cate that prices of the canned product are 
likewise down. The carryover from last 
season is a comparatively light one. 
Opening prices on new pack olives made 
by one of the larger concerns for No. 1 
talls are: Select, $2.20; medium, $2.55; 
large, $2.65; extra large, $2.70; mam- 
moth, $2.75; giant, $2.80; jumbo, $2.90; 
colossal, $3.40, and super colossal, $4.50. 
In connection with the new prices, some 
canners are directing the attention of the 
trade to the work connected with the 
processing of this fruit, this ranging 
from the tedious operation of picking to 
the long series of operations of treating 
the fruit, grading and canning. 


SAUCE—The canned applesauce mar- 
ket has been a rather active one and 
prices are now on the basis of $1.45 for 
No. 303 choice, $1.60 for fancy, with No. 
10s generally listed at $8.75 and $9.25 for 
fancy. A large part of the pack of Sebas- 
topol apples has already been sold and 
canners are now going to other apple 
growing areas for fruit and paying $70.00 
a ton. 


SARDINES—The packing of pilchards, 
or California sardines, is off to a good 
start, landings to November 2 have 
totaled 24,233 tons, against 11,717 tons to 
a corresponding date last year. However, 
it is to be noted, that a year ago strike 
conditions were prevailing in the indus- 
try. Sales are being made of No. 1 ovals 
in tomato sauce at $7.75, No. 1 tall in 
brine, $5.75 and 5 oz. tall in tomato sauce 
at $7.50-$7.75 a case. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 3) 


MARCH 22-23, 1957 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 28-29, 1957—SOUTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


MARCH 29-30, 1957—-NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Gearhart, Ore. 


APRIL 18-19, 1957—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
!‘rake Hotel, Chicago, II. 


MAY 10-11, 1957—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Sales Clinic, Bedford 
‘prings Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


MAY 19-22, 1957 s. WHOLESALE 
G\OCERS ASSOCIATION and LOUISIANA 
\\ HOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 


Convention and Exposition, New Orleans, 
La, 


T4E CANNING TRADE - 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Streets, Southwest, Washington, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


APPLE JUICE—516 cases 12/46Z, Grade 
A, Fancy, Canned Apple Juice, Style 1, 
unsweetened, packed in accordance with 
Federal Specification Z-A-623. Delivery 
point: Los Angeles, California. Opening 
date November 27. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL —650 cases 6/10’s 
Grade B, Choice, Fruit Cocktail, packed 
in heavy syrup, in accordance with Fed- 
eral Specification Z-F-681. Delivery 
point: Franconia, Virginia. Opening date 
November 21. 


PEACHES — 580 cases 6/10’s, Choice, 
Grade B, sliced Yellow Cling Peaches, 
packed in accordance with Federal Speci- 
fication Z-P-191a, and Amendment No. 2. 
Delivery point: Franconia, Virginia. 
Opening date November 21. 


TOMATOES—3,047 cases 6/10’s, Grade C, 
Standard, Canned Tomatoes, packed in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-T-571b. Delivery points: Kansas 
City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle. Opening date November 21. 


QUARTERMASTER PURCHASES 


(For The Armed Forces) 
From 
1956 Packs 1955 Percent 
(Estimated) Packs Change 
CANNED Fruits—Basis 24/2%4s 

Apples 200,000 
Applesauce 127,000 169,000 —25 
133,000 101,000 +32 
Blackberries ............... 84,000 46,000 +82 
Blueberries .................. 64,000 34,000 +87 
Cherries, RSP ............ 229,000 219,000 + 5 
Cherries, Sweet ed 89,000 113,000 —22 
41,000 39,000 + 6 
Fruit Cocktail ............. 280,000 231,000 +21 
364,000 463,000 —z21 
401,000 250,000 +60 
Pineapple, Crushed .. 195,000 149,000 +31 
Pineapple, Other ...... 294,000 206,000 +43 
ee 71,000 92,000 —22 
Grapefruit 101,000) 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Basis 24/2’s 
118,000 128,000 — 8 
Beans, Lima . 279,000 +32 
Beans, Snap . 577,000 +30 


313,000 294,000 + 7 
Carrots ........ 189,000 59,000 +220 
377,000 200,000 +89 
821,000 549,000 +50 
Hominy 
aaa 1,000,000 640,000 +56 
Potatoes, Sweet ........ 699,000 274,000 +155 
67,000 58,000 +16 
Sauerkraut 312,000 
ES 172,000 118,000 +46 
Tomatoes ....... 1,310,000 651,000 +101 


944,000 
392,000 


750,000 +26 
280,000 +40 
44,000 +46 


Tomato Paste ... 
Tomato Puree ............ 
Chili Sauce 


CANNED JuIcEs—Basis 24/2s 


Apple Juice .........0000 111,000 3,000 +3596 
46,000 
Blend 
Orange 410,000 
Pineapple 45,000 517,000 —91 
1,179,000 1,184,000 —1 
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ANTIBIOTICS EXTEND THE 
FRESHNESS OF FOODS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


in a 150 ppm oxytetracycline solution, 
it remains fresh for more than a month. 
Shucked clams dipped in a 5 ppm oxy- 
tetracycline solution and then stored at 
O°C. remained fresh for 35 days. The 
untreated clams spoiled within a week. 

In meat products, the fresh life of com- 
minuted meat product, such as ground 
beef and fresh pork sausage, can be 
greatly extended. Typically, adding 3-5 
ppm of oxytetracycline to fresh pork 
sausage extends its fresh life by 50-100 
percent. The antibiotic is surprisingly 
effective in maintaining fresh color. 
Various cuts of meat, such as steaks, 
chops, and roasts, can likewise be kept 
bacteriologically fresh much longer by 
dipping or spraying with dilute antibiotic 
solutions. The significance of this for 
the prepackaging of consumer cuts, pos- 
sibly by the meat packer instead of at 
the retail level, is obvious. 

All the facts available indicate clearly 
that the thousands of tons of foods that 
may be saved by proper utilization of an- 
tibiotics represents a major potential 
saving to producers, processors and con- 
sumers alike. An additional benefit which 
is difficult to evaluate in terms of dol- 
lars is the improvement in quality which 
results from the early applicaiton of Bio- 
stat. Some degrees of deterioration, short 
of outright spoilage, is now necessarily 
tolerated by the consumer. Almost every- 
one at some time in his life has had the 
experience of eating truly fresh foods 
and there is no longer any reason, from 
the processing standpoint, why the con- 
sumer should be content with less than 
the best. Experience at the processing 
level has shown that much of this mar- 
ginal loss of freshness is due to bacterial 
activity, and that it can be prevented by 
proper use of Biostat. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
gave official recognition to the use of the 
product in the October 23 Federal Regis- 
ter. The Regulation requires the use of 
the label statement “oxytetracycline 
added to retard spoilage”. 


ANTIBIOTICS CURE FUNGUS 
DISEASE OF SNAP BEANS 


Two new antibiotics—anisomycin and 
griseofulvin — effectively controlled the 
fungus disease powdery mildew of snap 
beans in greenhouse tests at Beltsville, 
Md. A single treatment with either of 
these antibiotics proved as effective as 
two or three treatments at 2-day inter- 
vals. Powdery mildew is a damaging dis- 
ease of the Nation’s $65-million-a-year 
been crop, particularly in the South and 
on the Pacific Coast. The disease attacks 
all parts of the bean plant except the 
roots. First symptoms are faintly dark 
areas on the leaves, which later develop 
into powdery white spots that enlarge 
and cover the leaf. In severe cases, leaves 
may drop off. Bean pods on infected 
plants are often stunted, malformed, and 
poorly filled, resulting in lowered yields. 
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Ton eee | 
64,000 

64,000 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 4.90 
Mammoth 4.80 
ge 4.75 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal..........0..000« 4.10 
Mammoth 4.10 
N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth eee 4.80-5.00 
Large ag No. 300 
Medium S 
Mid-W., Fey A All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.85 
No. 300 2.30 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 1.75 
No. io 10.00 
Cut, Gr. No. 1.55 
1 9.00 
Br. Std, 97% 
1.20-1.30 
7.00-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr. No. 303............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
New York & Pa, 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308........ 2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
Cut, Fey., 1.55-1 
No. 10 9.00-9.5 
Ex. Std. Cut, No. 308............1.45-1. 4 
10 8.50 
No. 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr, Style, No. -70 
No. 9.25 
Wax, te Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut, 3 1.75 
No. 10 0.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.. 1.60 
No. 10 8.60 
Std., ‘Cut, 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
FLORIDA 
Std., Cut, No. 1.10-1.15 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., ee Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.45 
11.50-12.50 
10 8.75-9.25 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 


Wax, Cut, 3 sv., No. 
No. 


4 sv., No, 303 = 
No. 9.00 
Ex. Sta. 45 
No. 10 8.25 
OZARKS 
No. 6.25 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., BV., No. 2.25 
No. 
3 sv., od 303 2.35 
No. 10 ~—- 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308..........00000 1.90 
No. — 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Small, N 2.10-2.20 
Medium. 1.85-2.00 
No. 
Mip-WEst 
Small, No, 303. 
<4 
No. 10 10 00 
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BEETS 
Md., Fey., cut, oot. 308....1.05-1.10 
Fey., Sliced No. 


Midwest, Fey., ONS. 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 

o. 10 4.50 

No. 10 4.50 
CARROTS 

Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 

No. 303 1.10 
o. 10 5.50 

East, Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1,25 

No. 10 6.50 
CORN 

East 

W.K. & C.S. Golden 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std.. No. 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 

1.10-1.15 

o. 10 

Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303.......... 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 

MIDWEST 

W.K., Fey., No. 303....1.30-1.35 
No. 

Ex. Sta. 


No. 10 § 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 308......1.28 
No. 10 


0. 
Ex. Std., 
o. 10 


No. 308... 


10 
W.K. & ©.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No, 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 7.50 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 02. ... 
1 sv., No. 303 .. 
2 sv., 8 oz. 
2 sv., No. 303 


Ex. Std., No. 303........ 
3 sv., ‘No. 3 
Std., 3 sv., 1 86-1. 40 
4 30 1.25 
No. 


East SWEETS 

Fey., Pod Run, No. 308.........000 1.40 
Ex. Std. 1.30 
Std. 1.10-1.15 


MIDWEST ALASKAS 


4 sv., No. 10 

Std., 3 sv., 8 oz .90 
3 sv., No. 308 1.35 
4 sv., 8 0z. 
4 sv., No. 303 1.30 
7.25 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 8 sv., NO. 1.70-1.89 
No. 10 9.40-9.50 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 808.........00000 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ungraded, | 1.55 

Ex. Std., 4 No. 308....1. $914-1.35 85 

4sv., No. 1 8.25 
PTTMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.50-1.55 

No. 10 5.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


East, Fey., 
No. 2% (nom.) 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 .... ..(nom.) 5.75-6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.......... 1,10-1.15 
No. 1,.50-1.65 
No. 5.15-5.40 
N. Y., NO. 1.70-1.80 
No. 5.75-6.00 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 — 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
\TES 
1.60-1.75 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.25 
1.221%4-1.30 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
7.00-7.50 
Fla., std., 1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
No, 2.10-2.20 
Ex. Sti. 1.0714-1.10 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.30-1.40 
No. 24 2.25-2.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308........0+. 1.75 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex, Std., No. 1.40-1.421%4 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 1.75-1.85 
No. 6.75 
No. 7.00 
No. 
CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz... 80-1.90 
9.50-10.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 0 1.85-2.00 
No. 10 00-13.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. . 
No. 10 doz.)...... 
TOMATO PUREE 


— Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
2% 2.35-2.40 


10 7.00-7.25 
Midcivest, Fey., 1.045, 
1.70-1.90 
7.50-8.00 
No. 10 7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 8.00-8,25 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 303, 1.60 
No. 10 9.25 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No, 
No. 10 12.75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.1 
Std., No. 2% 
| 10.00- 30 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 
No. 10 12.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
FC 2.15-2.50 
10 (nom.) ..... .18.50-15.00 


R.A, Fey., No. 2%... 
Choice, No. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.8214-3.50 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Chotee, No. 808 2.02% 
0. 2% 3.15 
11.50-11.95 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
2.95-3.10 
10.25-10.50 
9.85-10.00 
10 9.15-9.50 
Etherta, Fey., No. 2%..........3.40-8.50 
Choice, No. 2%4 3.10 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., 
No. 303 —. 
No, 33 2% 3.85-4.00 
Choice, No 2.27% 
3.50-3.60 
12.75 13. 00 
No. % 3.25¢3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 2.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.00-2.15 
ORANGE 
46 oz, 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2......... 1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.25 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 2 251.3719 
2.60-2.75 
5.00-5.50 
Miasivest, 1.20-1.30 
46 2.40-2.70 
No. “io 5.50 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR Case 
Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
Medium Red, Noy 29.00-30.00 
16.00-16.50 
PS 23.00-24.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 23.00-24.10 
13.00-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1............ 21.00-21.50 
12.00-12.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
TUNA—PEr CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s...... 13.25-14.75 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s...... 11.25-18. 
Chunks 9.50-11.50 
Grated 7.50 
November 12, 1956 


)-8.50 
4 
00-16.25 
1 BV., NO. 10 
2 BV., NO. 808 
3B NO. 75-180 
B_BV., NO. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 Sv., 8 OZ. 95 
B Bv., NO. 10 O 
4 || 


